CHAPTER VII
PRODUCTS OF DEVELOPMENT
HAVING found, in the instincts, the innate controls of con-
duct, we must proceed to an examination of the higher con-
trols that are, or may be, acquired by the individual during his
lifetime. Our minds grow as a result of the commerce which
we hold with our environment: on the basis of the innate dis-
positions acquired dispositions are formed, and these, in turn,
are welded into an organized whole. In the present chapter,
then, we set ourselves the task of outlining, in terms of our
hypothesis of mental structure, the growth of the mind on its
affective-conative side.
If the student who has followed the argument up to this
point were asked what are the acquired controls of conduct
he would probably point to habits. Great stress used to be laid
on habits by moralists in general and educationists in particu-
lar; they were regarded as an explanatory principle of be-
haviour, as tyrannical entities which, when once firmly estab-
lished, could determine our destiny. Character was regarded
as a bundle of habits; good habits, therefore, were to be assidu-
ously cultivated, while bad were to be avoided. In modern
works on education, however, we look in vain for any detailed
account of habits. We find, instead, references either to con-
ditioned reflexes or to sentiments, according as the writer does
or does not subscribe to the tenets of the behaviourist school.
But the conditioned reflex and the sentiment are merely alter-
native ways of describing this great fact of habit.
Modern behaviourism, with its conditioned reflexes, is, as
McDougall notes,1 the latest chapter in the old attempt to ex-
plain behaviour in terms of habit. The professors of this school
of thought tell us that we are endowed by Nature with certain
1 An Outline of Psychology, p. 177.
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